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The Next Step in Good Government 


EDITORIAL 


UNICIPALITIES to the number of 
M over four hundred have found that 

the controlled-executive type of ad- 
ministrative organization has produced the 
greatest welfare at the least cost to those 
who are called upon to enjoy and pay for 
the benefits. Most of the states of the 
union have gone through some form of re- 
organization and centralization of the ad- 
ministrative departments with the same re- 
sults. The county, with the exception of 
several in which large cities are located, has 
seriously lagged behind the program of im- 
proved governmental organization and ad- 
ministrative practices. ‘An artificial entity, 
lacking the interests and affections of the 
people,” is the characterization of the coun- 
ty by Lord Bryce. 

A new type of county government under 
home rule provisions for individual growth 
and the satisfaction of local needs is possible 
and probable within a comparatively short 
time. Progress in science has made the 
county area as accessible and far more ap- 
plicable to detailed governmental attention 
than many of our cities were a quarter cen- 
tury ago. 

Six different plans have been worked 
out in various parts of the country for the 
solution of the unsatisfactory conditions 
found in overlapping governmental units. 
First, extreme centralization in the state; 
second, the federal plan; third, regional 
control over common functions; fourth, co- 
operative undertakings; fifth, metropolitan 
districts; and sixth, the separate city exer- 
cising county functions. The underlying 
reasons for these various plans have been 
a more efficient and economical operation 
of a given function or functions and the 
larger benefits which would be derived from 
this centralized operation by the avoidance 
of overlapping and duplication of govern- 
mental units. 


The campaign, already begun, must be 
carried strenuously against the false pride 
in established and artificial boundary lines 
between governmental units. It must stress 
anew in the county field, as it has so suc- 
cessfully done in the municipal and state 
field, that the business of government is not 
essentially in the enforcement of law, but in 
the voting of appropriations, the appoint- 
ment of administrative officials, the em- 
ployment of labor, the awarding of con- 
tracts, the purchasing of supplies and equip- 
ment, and the operation of utilities. The 
great advances in administrative practice 
should overcome the two chief fallacies that 
government must be divided into water- 
tight compartments and that the methods 
of successful private business are not ap- 
plicable to public business. The reconstruc- 
tion of the county must be based on local 
needs. We cannot continue the policy of 
uniformity so frequently prescribed in state 
constitutions. We must solve the problem 
of the county either by the reconstruction 
of its government in the present geographi- 
cal area but with more home rule for effec- 
tive administration ; or secondly, and what 
is more probable, the regrouping of politi- 
cal units into larger consolidated adminis- 
trative areas for more economical govern- 
ment. The county as a governmental unit 
is obsolete and should be thoroughly reor- 
ganized, consolidated with other areas, or 
entirely abolished. The controlled-executive 
plan in municipalities and executive cen- 
tralization in states are established. The 
next logical step is the installation of a real 
executive into the county with a complete 
reorganization of the existing government 


of that unit. 
that unit Y. i 
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Editorial Comment 


Activities on the Increase 


It has been commonly recognized that the 
increasing cost of government has been due 
mainly to two factors, the growth of activi- 
ties, and the constantly rising standard of 
service demanded by the public. Dr. Lent 
D. Upson recently completed a study of the 
growth of municipal activities in Detroit, 
an abstract of which appears elsewhere in 
this issue. This study will go a long way 
toward clearing up the misunderstanding 
that has existed in the minds of many as to 
what constitutes a function, service, and 
activity, and public administrators general- 
ly will be indebted to Dr. Upson for the 
clear and adequate manner in which he has 
discussed the meaning of these terms. 

It might aid administrators in develop- 
ing a more logical departmental arrange- 
ment if they would undertake a similar 
study of all their municipal activities. 


On Cutting Salaries 


The economic depression is having at 
least one beneficial effect in that it is com- 
pelling public administrators to develop 
ways and means of reducing the cost of 
government. No doubt the serious study 
given to the problem will result in effecting 
many economies without lowering the quali- 
ty of the service, but this cannot be said in 
regard to the unsound practice of a few 
cities in reducing all salaries and wages 
as for example was done recently in one 
Eastern city and a Middle Western city, 
which cut all salaries and wages uniformly 
10 per cent. To reduce salaries uniformly 
is a mistake from every point of view, even 
though it may help meet a temporary situa- 
tion. It is bound to lower the morale of the 
employees and this in turn will result in a 
let down in the quality of service. The pay- 
roll can well be reduced by not bringing 
in additional employees as positions become 
vacant, or through the use of efficiency rat- 
ings, which may show that the pay of some 
employees should be advanced more slowly 
than the class schedule would _ indicate, 
while others should not be advanced at all. 
Depression or no depression, it is a mistake 


to penalize with lower pay those employees 
whose work is of an unusually high char- 
acter. The brief article in this issue on “Pay 
Policies in the Public Service,” by Mr. Tel- 
ford, director of the Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration, is very timely. 


Do You Know— 


That an Eastern city has added a social 
case-worker to the city assessor’s office ? 

That an administrative assistant to the 
mayor has been recommended for De- 
troit, in order to provide continuity in 
administration ? 

That a large Middle Western city is operat- 
ing a commercial gas station; and 

That still another city has two councils? 
These and many more interesting news 

items are covered in the News of the Month 

section. 


This Month’s Contributors 


Epwin A. Cottrett—Professor of public 
administration and head of political science 
department, Stanford University; former 
councilman and mayor of Palo Alto; served 
as secretary of Boston Budget Commission 
in 1915; member of staff of United States 
Bureau of Efficiency, 1918; former trustee, 
San Francisco Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search; member California Commission on 
County Home Rule. 

Lent D. Upson—Ph. D., 1911, University 
of Illinois; one-time executive secretary of 
the National Cash Register Company at 
Dayton; director, Dayton Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, 1913-15; director, Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research and pro- 
fessorial lecturer, University of Michigan, 
1916 to date. 

Frep TeLForp—Director, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Personnel Administration, Chicago, and 
editor, Public Personnel Studies ; has been 
engaged for the past fifteen years in re- 
search in personnel problems and public ad- 


‘ ministration. 


Puitre Monanan—Appointed first city 
manager of Cork, Ireland, February, 1929; 
he previously had been in sole charge of 
the city’s affairs since October, 1924. 
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The Growth of a City Government 


By LENT D. UPSON 
Director, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research 


The rapid growth in municipal activities in the past decade has created 
serious problems for the administrator. Detroit, typical of other cities, 
has added fifty-four new activities since 1920. The following article is 
based on a more detailed study just completed by Dr. Upson. 


HERE was a time in every great com- 

munity when city activities were few, 

operating expenses were low, and the 
public debt was small. The citizen received 
only small benefits from municipal activi- 
ties and at a small cost in taxes. 

But the modern city is as different from 
the city of our grandfathers as scientific and 
social conditions are different from the sci- 
ence and society of a few generations ago. 
Cities have assumed new obligations. They 
facilitate industry and commerce, aid the 
sick and poor, protect the well, safeguard 
life and property, and provide uncounted 
conveniences for householders. 


Causes or GRowTH 


Perhaps the greatest single cause of this 
growth has been the unparalleled production 
of wealth resulting from scientific discov- 
eries and their exploitation. The fabrica- 
tion of steel, the harnessing of electric en- 
ergy, and the development of the internal 
combustion engine have made possible mod- 
ern industry, automatic machinery, sky 
scrapers, electric lights, and automobiles— 
innovations that have profoundly affected 
city life. 

Modern industry requires a dense popu- 
lation from which to secure its workers. 
This congestion makes necessary expensive 
parks and playgrounds, costly fire and po- 
lice protection, pavements built to carry ad- 
ditional and heavier vehicular traffic, streets 
widened and extended, and the educational 
system developed to meet changing require- 
ments. 

Increased wealth with its higher stand- 
ards of living creates a demand for public 
services not known a generation ago. One 
by one, services usually performed or left 
unperformed by individuals are taken over 
by modern city governments. Water is puri- 


fied, parkways planted, educational facili- 
ties expanded, ashes and rubbish carted 
away, drainage and sewers extended, street 
lighting amplified, traffic regulated, police 
and fire protection increased, monumental 
public buildings constructed—all being im- 
provements not considered necessary in 
more frugal times. 

Changing concepts of social injustice 
impel the community to ease the distress 
resulting from social and economic causes 
or individual deficiency. The sick and poor 
are ministered to, prisons are improved, vice 
repressed, and commercial recreation regu- 
lated. 

Modern scientific progress, also, has 
played its part in increasing municipal ac- 
tivities and costs. For example, in medicine, 
the discovery of the germ basis of disease 
has made possible its control. As a result, 
the new city pays for and enjoys the bene- 
fits of quarantine enforcement, food inspec- 
tion, visiting nurses, tuberculosis treatment, 
medical examination of children, disposal of 
sewage and other wastes, and kindred ef- 
forts for the reduction of morbidity and 
mortality. 

Just how fast does a city expand old ac- 
tivities and acquire new ones as population, 
wealth, humanitarianism, and science con- 
spire to find new things to do, new ways of 
doing them, and new wealth to do them 
with? 

Some years ago, to indicate this rapid 
growth of city government, as measured by 
the undertaking of new services on behalf 
of the public, a study was made of the na- 
ture and date of origin of the activities of 
the City of Detroit. In many instances these 
activities were further analyzed into their 
important phases, and the dates when they 
first appeared as obligations of the local 
government were secured by study of old 
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appropriation ordinances, departmental re- 
ports, proceedings of the common council, 
and local histories, with occasional recourse 
of the memories of city employees. 

This present revision of the earlier study 
is undertaken after the elapse of almost a 
decade—one characterized by continued in- 
crease in the cost of city government and 
undertaking of new obligations on behalf 
of citizens. 


PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


This study of the services of a large and, 
in many respects, typical municipal govern- 
ment, has several purposes : 

First—to determine both by definition 
and analysis of work the specific activities 
that should be used as a basis for the prepa- 
ration of the budget estimates and eventu- 
ally for accounting control, and possibly as 
units of appropriation. If activities—as dis- 
tinct, recognizable services to the public 
adding to the cost of government—are 
known and regulated by the appropriating 
authorities, then those authorities can dic- 
tate what will be done for citizens and at 
what expense, curbing the otherwise un- 
hampered enthusiasms of administrative 
officers. Only when this information and 
control are had by the city manager and 
council can they exercise that delicate and 
responsible task of preparing a budget that 
will represent a well-rounded social pro- 
gram, supplying the greatest good to the 
greatest number of citizens. 

Sreconp—a definition of activities and a 
study of their natural relation to other 
activities should facilitate the organization 
of government so that like objectives are 
found within the same administrative 
jurisdiction. 

In the rapid expansion of municipal serv- 
ices, occasionally new administrative de- 
partments have been established to perform 
new work, and sometimes older activities 
had been transferred to those recently creat- 
ed agencies. But, more often, new duties have 
been delegated to old agencies on a basis 
of precedent, influence, and chance. In com- 
munities enjoying less local autonomy than 
Detroit, and in which changes in charter or 
statutes are more difficult, the resemblance 
between governmental organization and a 
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New England farmhouse with additions, 
lean-tos, and wood sheds is marked. 

Government is established to render cer- 
tain services that can be undertaken more 
satisfactorily by public than by individual 
effort. If these services can be resolved into 
their component activities, then these ac- 
tivities can be fitted into some logical de- 
partmental arrangement that will facilitate 
administration and at the same time elim- 
inate the overlapping and duplication that 
so often exists. 

Turrp—knowing the distinct services and 
activities undertaken by a government it is 
possible to find when they first appeared, 
and to learn something concerning the ac- 
cretion of obligations that has come about 
in recent times, and of the costs that these 
new obligations have involved. 

Yet to trace accurately the historical de- 
velopment of municipal activities is not 
always easy. Sometimes an activity appears 
full-grown to meet a public need, such as 
facilities for secondary education. Or more 
often, its origin as a distinct objective is 
only a recognition of work that has been 
done for some time within some other serv- 
ice, such as fire prevention within the 
service of fire fighting. Or, an activity may 
start in a small way and gradually change 
its relationship to other objectives and as- 
sume real importance with the passing of 
time, just as radio directed patrol cars are 
superseding foot patrol in certain areas. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Throughout this prefatory discussion 
there has been mention of functions, serv- 
ices, and activities, used somewhat inter- 
changeably. Yet if there is to be an under- 
standing study of municipal activities, for 
any of the purposes previously mentioned— 
for historical interest, to facilitate logical 
organization, or for budget control—there 
must be agreement as to terms. 

One term with a generally accepted defi- 
nition is that of “function,” meaning a dis- 
tinct grouping of related services and activi- 
ties, undertaken to further a general pur- 
pose of government. Henry P. Seidemann! 





1 Manual of Accounting and Reporting, and Busi- 
ness Procedure for the Territorial Government of 
Hawaii. Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1928, p. 19. 
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has defined functions as follows: 

By functions are meant the general ends or 
purposes to be accomplished, while by activities 
are meant the more specific means or works by 
which the ends are served. Thus, functions em- 
brace such general purposes as protection to 
persons and property, law enforcement, the pro- 
tection of the public health, and the promotion 
of education. For the general purpose of protec- 
tion to persons and property, there are main- 
tained such comprehensive activities as the police 
department, fire department, and the militia and 
armories. 

Francis Oakey? has made a pertinent 
statement : 

The title of functions, therefore, indicates the 
end sought to be served rather than the special 
work to be done, 


FUNCTIONS AND SERVICES 


Thus each function of local government 
is a broad purpose to be accomplished, and 
is in turn, made up of “the more specific 
means or works by which the ends are 
served,” “the special work to be done,” 
“minor functions,’ or “subdivisions of the 
general departmental service.” 

Perhaps these units of the function may 
be designated as services—each of which is 
so distinct as to method or operation as to 
further a separate objective, and to require 
an individual technique for its proper ad- 
ministration. For example, policing, fire 
fighting and fire prevention, and safety en- 
gineering are all individual services within 
the general function of protection to per- 
sons and property. 

It is the service, not the function, with 
which the appropriating authorities deal in 
consideration of the budget. The function 
is entirely too general a subject. But, in 
turn, each service consists of subordinate 
services or activities, each clearly recogniz- 
able as contributing a distinct benefit upon 
the public and adding to the cost of govern- 
ment. These subordinate services are close- 
ly related to be sure, yet each is sufficiently 
independent that it might be discontinued 
without material harm to an earlier estab- 
lished activity. For example, the function 
of education consists of such distinct serv- 
ices as the operation of schools, libraries, an 





2Principles of Government Accounting and Report- 
ing. Appleton and Co., 1921, p. 336. 
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art museum, and a zoo. Again, the opera- 
tion of schools is made up of facilities for 
elementary, secondary, and collegiate edu- 
cation, each a distinct activity within the 
service. 

NATURE OF AN ACTIVITY 


Often the activity itself may be further 
analyzed into important phases. For exam- 
ple, elementary education, beginning with 
a few months’ instruction in the three R’s, 
now consists of regular elementary school- 
ing, summer schools, and schools for the in- 
corrigible, the mentally backward, the deaf, 
the blind, crippled, etc. Each of these 
phases constitutes an extension in service, 
and an extension of cost, and so assumes 
the magnitude of an activity. 

Or the nature of an activity may be so 
materially modified by the extension of its 
phases that new activities are created. With- 
in the service of policing is the activity of 
street patrol. Originally, this consisted of 
regular foot patrol in the business sections, 
testing for unlocked doors, lighted safes, 
etc., plus desultory surveillance in the resi- 
dential sections. Foot patrol still continues 
within certain districts, but the adding of 
patrol by motor vehicles, and more recently 
the control of these vehicles by radio has 
completely modified the activity through 
modification of its phases. 

Phases of an activity may depend upon 
a number of considerations—the place 
where the service is rendered, as in main, 
branch, or extension libraries; to whom it 
is rendered, as to the normal, blind, or the 
crippled in elementary education; the time 
at which it is rendered, as in day, evening, 
or summer schools in education; the means 
by which it is rendered, as patrol by foot, 
by horse, by motorcycle, or by automobile 
in policing, and so forth. 

Of necessity, many phases concern only 
the administrator and the cost accountant. 
Further, in a large city, certain phases may 
be of sufficient importance to warrant sepa- 
rate organization for their operations, while 
in small cities such phases may be indis- 
tinctly merged into the large activity. 

In this study only such phases of activi- 
ties have been enumerated as have appar- 
ently modified the work and cost of gov- 
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ernment in response to local needs, and 
which conform to the definitions given. 


GrowTH oF Detroit's GovERNMENT 


Except for a few years of town organiza- 
tion, the real government of Detroit may 
be said to have begun in 1824, when a 
mayor and common council assumed re- 
sponsibility for local administration. 

The activities of this government de- 
signed to benefit only 1,500 persons were 
only twenty-three in number, and were 
probably the same or similar to those found 
in cities since the beginning of time—legis- 
lation and administration; the assessment 
of miscellaneous revenues; the collection, 
custody, and disbursement of funds; the 
enforcement of local ordinances; the main- 
tenance of a few public buildings, some un- 
paved streets and the public market; the 
control of weights and measures; and a 
modicum of fire prevention. 

General property taxation and a public 
debt did not exist prior to 1835, because the 
city was being supported by the sale of the 
most generous patrimony ever given by the 
National Government to an American city 
—-the military reserve in the heart of the 
community and the 10,000 acre tract on its 
outskirts. 

Coincident to the imposition of taxation 
came a number of public services now 
fundamental to a civilized community— 
paved streets, sidewalks, sewers, and a 
water supply. A half dozen years later free 
public schools were begun, followed by 
street lighting, high schools, a felony court, 
and a felony prison. At this time, city gov- 
ernment was costing citizens four dollars a 
year each, and the public debt stood at 
about twenty dollars per person. Per capita 
taxation increased gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly year after year from the orig- 
inal $3.85 per capita in 1857 to $53.44 in 
1930. 

Public indebtedness remained at about 
the same figure for sixty years, and it was 
not until after the World War that it began 
to mount rapidly. Then, in the single dec- 
ade between 1920 and 1930 it increased 
from $26.85 to $175.29 per capita. 

If the increase in taxation was gradual, 
so was the increase in number of services 


undertaken. By 1910, the twenty-three 
original activities had grown to number 170 
—an increase of an activity and a half each 
year over a period of eighty-six years. 

Only after 1910 did the city government 
feel the full effects of the machine age. Be- 
tween 1910 and 1920, eighty-one new activi- 
ties were added, and between 1920 and 
1930, fifty-four others. In a generation the 
services rendered by the city to its citizens 
had increased by almost as many as in the 
previous three-quarters of a century. 

Some of these activities were distinctly 
new, such as a municipal landing field and 
an airplane hangar. Most of them resulted 
from the diversification of the old services 
of public health, education, recreation, and 
safety. The following tabulation shows the 
date when each of 306 activities were first 
undertaken by the City of Detroit together 
with the total per capita tax and net bond- 
ed debt for each year. 


CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE 306 
Activities oF Detroit’s MUNICIPAL 
GOVERN MENT 
1824 . Legislation 
. Recording council proceedings 
. General administration 
. Conduct of elections 
Assessment of misc. revenues 
. Licensing trades and occupations 
. Collection of misc. revenues 
. Custody of funds 
. Disbursement of funds 
10. Approval of claims 
11. Recording financial transactions 
12. Legal advice 
13. Attorney in litigation 
14. Enforcement of ordinances 
15. Prosecution of ordinance violations 
16. Adjudication of ordinance violations 
17. Prison for misdemeanants 
18. Operation of public buildings 
19. Maintenance of public b’Id’gs 
20. Maintenance of unpaved streets 
21. Public markets . 
22. Control of weights and measures 
23. Fire prevention 
De: ik ceeneccawenkines eben v.00 ae 
1832 24. Sidewalk construction........... 
25. Special assessments for side- 
walks 
De iivedidanetes pt canepewns ae ba <0 
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1835 26. Assessment of property taxes ..... 
7. Collection of property taxes 
28. Control of public debt 


29. Street paving 
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1836 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


1837-41 


1842 


37. 
38. 


1843-45 


1846 
1847 


39. 
40. 


1848-49 


1850 


41. 
42. 


1851-57 


1858 


1859 
1860 
1861 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 


1866 
1867 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 


1872 
1873 


1874 


1880 
1881 


43. 
44. 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
$7. 
58. 
59. 


62. 
63. 


65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


69. 
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Maintenance of paved streets 
ND “SC inddivcdGdened de Bands 
Sewer cleaning 

Sewer maintenance 

Water supply 

Water pumping 

Water distribution 

DOE GUUS sav tn ce xidced eaves 
Elementary day school 


Spec, assess. lateral sewers.. ..... 
Spec. assess. street paving.. ..... 


Inventory of city property. ..... 
Deepet TNE so cone dnsies 640% 


Cee eee eee 


Be SD kb nccttecdtere $ 3.88 
Adjudication of felony 

violations 
Registration of electors.... 4.58 
Publication of council proc. 4.63 
Prison for male felons..... 4.54 
Prison for women felons 


20.39 
20.92 
10.14 


18.99 
18.28 
17.56 
18.54 


Central regist. of electors... 4.81 
Organized police patrol.... 5.52 
Prison industries 

General library 


PEE. ccc ncehduaseen 6.37 16.83 


Regis. of chattel mortgages 6.50 16.97 
Sanitary patrol 
Medical service for police officers 
Organized fire fighting 
Fire alarm system 
Impounding of stray animals 7.24 15.98 
oc nab aa anal eee 7.04 17.70 
ee eee et tee 9.51 19.06 
ge eereey rey te 8.93 19.52 
. Parks 
henihes eeedaceds aes eae ae 10.93 18.14 
Police alarm system....... 8.82 18.72 
Mounted patrol 
. Design of gen. public struct. 9.22 21.80 
Inspect. of gen. pub. const. 
Rogues gallery 
English classes for foreigners 9.80 24.35 
Elementary evening classes 
eer oe ee 10.72 23.20 
Library reading rooms..... 9.25 22.64 
. Inspection of paving const. 
Perret Tr 8.23 21.08 
. Food inspection .......... 7.22 19.68 
. Meat inspection 
. Continuous audit of financial 
transactions 
. Library bindery .......... 8.03 20.90 
. Recording of vital statistics 8.60 18.67 


. Periodical library 


1882 
1883 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 
1898 
1899 


1901 
1902 


77. 
79. 


81. 
82. 


85. 


87. 
. Preservation of public doc. 8.82 
89. 
. Quarantine of contagious dis. 9.50 
91. 
92. 
93. 


95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 


120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 


128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


Teachers’ college 

. Historical library ......... 8.29 
Truancy police ........... 9.64 
. General hospital 

Outdoor relief 

Hospitalization of sick poor 

. Burial of indigents 

. Classes for incorrigible 

Inspect. of bldgs. and plans 9.98 
. Pensions for firemen....... 9.36 
Contagious disease hospital 


Sunday library service 


Chemistry laboratory 

Milk inspection 

Garbage disposal ......... 10.45 

. Ash collection 

Rubbish collection 

Garbage collection 

Ungraded classes ......... 11.21 

Water metering 

. Medical service to firemen. 11.46 

Firemen’s training school 

Animal exhibits 

Aviary 

Free medical service....... 12.36 

Repair of corporation cuts 

Testing of gas meters...... 13.77 

Free textbooks 

Pensions for policemen 

Bertillon identification 

Fire boats 

Bacteriology laboratory 

Reference library 

Exhibits of art 

Art library 

Art instruction 

Selection of police personnel 13.23 

Inspection of plumbing 

Bathing beaches 

Pensions for teachers...... 13.82 

Special assessments for street 
opening and widening 

Kindergarten 

Hand street cleaning 

Operation of refuse dumps 

Inspection of boilers....... 13.40 

Inspection of electric wiring 

Children’s library 

kee ae 12.86 

kr 14.00 

ND SO IE eco cekevs 12.32 

. Green houses 

. Inspect. of sewer construct. 12.78 

. Alley cleaning 

. School lunches 

5 PU ED chynany cbeeee 12.82 

. Inspection of smoke....... 12.03 

. Medical inspection of school 

children 


10.30 
11.58 


9.61 


11.29 


11.21 


10.86 


9.45 


10.90 


14.20 


14.62 


18.85 


19.53 


18.48 


17.39 
16.08 
15.47 


15.50 


14.88 
13.79 
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1903 


1904 


1905 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


136. 


137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 


145. 


146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 


181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Per PerCapita 
Capita Net Bond- 


Tax 
Examination of plumbers 
Use of visual aidsforteaching 12.67 
Aquarium 
Conservatory 
Street name signs 
IE: cue dees ovo 12.59 
Playgrounds 
Tuberculosis clinic ........ 11.56 
Sewer pumping 
Street flushing 
Design of paving construction 
High evening classes 
Tuberculosis hospital ...... 10.97 
Venereal disease clinic 
Comfort stations 
Branch libraries 
Finger print identication... 11.45 
City forestry 
Motion picture censorship... 12.30 
Public health nurses 
School nurses 
Communicable disease nurses 
Brame comtral ........ccs. 12.19 
Motorcycle patrol 
Tuberculosis nurses 
Sanitary inspection 
Free evening lectures 
Examination of engineers. . 
Children’s clinic 
Child welfare nurses 
Transportation of crippled 
Classes for defective speech 
Classes for cripples 
Classes for mental defectives 
Training library personnel 
Inspection of signs........ 14.68 
Inspection of elevators 
Police training school 
High pressure water systems 
Mental insp. of schl. children 
Psychological clinic 
Property identification..... 14.65 
Exam. for classified service 
Technical high school 


14.37 


. Technical high evening school 


Continuation classes 

Classes for anemic 

Classes for blind 

High summer school 

Elementary summer school 
Inspect, of maternity hosp.. 16.81 
Refectories 

Probation of offenders 
Educational research....... 17.31 
Prenatal nurses 

Traffic signs 

Crime records 

Old age support 

Police recall lights......... 17.25 
Inspection of inflammables 


Debt 


13.70 


14.04 


14.07 


14.71 


13.97 


14.25 


15.91 


14.06 


24.51 


23.55 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
. Regulation of comml. recrea. 
207. 
. Inspection of refrigeration 

. Social hygiene nurses 

. Sewer design 

. School gardens 

, 2 eee 18.49 
. Auto patrol 

. Junior college 

. Technology library 

. Recreation camps 

. Inspection of food handlers 19.67 
. Parental school 

. Teachers’ summer college 

. Teachers’ evening classes 

. Children’s museum 

. Community centers 

. Assist. to mothers’ pensions 
. Registration of complaints. . 
. Executive prep. of budget 

. Preparation of budget estimates 
. Centralized purchasing 

. Centralized sale of property 

. Planning of public improve. 

. Examination of electricians 

. Control of illegal med. pract. 

. Motor street sweeping 

. Pre-billing of taxes 

. Educational conference 

. Library for the blind 

. Market news service 

. Centralized maintenance of 
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Per Per Capita 
Capita Net Bond- 

Tax ed Debt 

Registration of midwives 

Midwife control nurses 

Pasteur institute 

Serology laboratory 

Inspection of swimming pools 

Confidential registry 

Ambulance service 

Family adjustment service 

Civics library 

Promotion of private recrea. 


EE TOD ok ca vedece ocr 19.32 23.97 


23.47 
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24.35 24.14 


motor vehicles .......... 26.84 


. Women police 

. Testing of gas 

. Testing of materials 

. Health education nurses 

. Exper. in generalized nursing 
. Camp for tubercular children 
. Public health education 

. Medical college 

. College evening classes 

. College summer classes 

. Employment bureau 

. Street vendor records 

. Street railway transportation 
. House numbering 

2. Radio control of auto patrol 36.32 
. Centralized despatch of mo- 


64.93 


tor vehicles 
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Per PerCapita 
Capita Net Bond- 
Tax ed Debt 
254. Psychiatric exam. of offenders 
255. Investiga. of suspected arson 
256. Instr. in instrumental music 
257. Safety zones 
258. Music and drama library 
259. Fine arts library 
260. Boat wells 
1922 261. Accident investigation ..... 38.41 104.90 
262. Inspection of day nurseries 
263. Maternity hospitals 
264. Prison farm for men 
265. Golf courses 
266. Rapid transit planning 
1923 267. Pensions for genl. employees 41.81 119.81 
268. Medical library 
269. Library for foreign languages 
270. Water filtration 
271. Coilection of pub. utility data 
1924 272. Specl. assess. for shade trees 43.03 125.77 
. Traffic violation forfeitures 
. Sanding intersections 
. Bedside instruction 
. Traffic engineering 
. Inspection of oil burners... 33.02 129.72 
. Mosquito control 
. General college 
. Symphony concerts 
. Bus transportation 
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Per PerCapita 
Capita Net Bond- 
Tax ed Debt 
1926 282. Inspection of explosives.... 45.25 141.62 
283. Specl. assess, for water mains 
284. Standardization of salaries 
285. Negro housing inspection 
286. Inspection of hairdressers 
and cosmeticians 
1927 287. Pensions for other edu.emp. 52.14 145.61 
288. Scientific police laboratory 
289. Law college 
1928 290. Cancer clinic ............. 54.97 161.65 
291. Cancer nurses 
292. Human anti-serum nurses 
293. Invest. of condemn. appraisals 
294. Centralized hiring of motor 
trucks 
295. Boulevard lighting 
296. Alley numbering 
297. Prison farm for women 
298. Cooperative high school 
1929 299. Development of zoning plans 54.31 167.67 
300. Care of dependent children 
301. Open air swimming pool 
302. Police telotype 
303. Landing field 
1930 304. Municipal lodging house... 53.44 175.29 
305. Use of radio in schools 
306. Hangar 


Pay Policies in the Public Service 


By FRED TELFORD 


Director, Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, Chicago 


HE economic depression which has 
already continued more than a year is 
forcing public jurisdictions to give 
more serious thought than ever before to 
their pay policies. As usual there is danger 
that to meet the temporary situation resort 
may be had to expedients which tend to 
break down policies in successful effect over 
a long series of years. In addition, the ques- 
tion of elasticity in the pay policies to meet 
changing economic needs is to the fore to 
a greater extent than at any time since the 
war and post war period. In general four 
policies as to rates of pay in the public 
service are being commonly observed : 
i. A few fortunate jurisdictions are going 
ahead as if no economic depression existed. 
2. A few public jurisdictions are follow- 


ing the opposite extreme of cutting salaries 
and wages generally or universally. 

3. The commonest practice perhaps is to 
make no salary or wage increases. 

4. Where most attention is being given to 
the subject, the total payroll is being held 
stationary but at the same time the number 
of positions is being decreased, the pay 
levels are being held stationary or, in some 
cases, moved upward, and the more efficient 
officers and employees in the service are 
being rewarded by having their salaries ad- 
justed upward within the schedules in 
effect. 

In the judgment of the staff of the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration, the 
worst mistake that could be made at this 
time is to treat all officers and employees 
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alike, either by allowing their salaries and 
wages to remain stationary or by making 
uniform cuts, just as in periods of economic 
prosperity the worst mistake is to treat all 
officers and employees alike, increasing the 
pay of the average and inefficient workers 
in exactly the same proportion as that of 
the unusually able, hard-working officers 
and employees. From the point of view of 
dollars and cents it is a mistake now not to 
reward with higher pay those constituting 
ten or fifteen per cent of the service whose 
work is of an unusually high character. 
From the point of view of social policy it is 
a mistake probably at any time, and cer- 
tainly in a period of economic depression, 
to discharge any officer or employee whose 
work meets even low standards of perform- 
ance ; but the public service can well be re- 


duced by not bringing in additional em- 
ployees as positions become vacant. Finally, 
in periods both of economic prosperity and 
economic depression performance on the 
job must be measured and different treat- 
ment accorded those whose performance is 
especially good, those whose performance 
is merely average, and those whose per- 
formance is below average. 

Alert personnel administrators will do 
well to take advantage of the situation at 
a time when legislative, executive, and 
financial authorities have a deep interest in 
the payroll to establish sound pay policies 
which, when once established, will be ob- 
served in the future under different eco- 
nomic conditions.—Public Personnel Stud- 
ies, February, 1931. 


Some Observations on Council 
Committees 


By PHILIP MONAHAN 


City Manager, 


HE municipal council of Cork con- 

sists of twenty-one members and as 

far as purely municipal work is con- 
cerned, there is only one committee called 
the “general purposes committee,’ which 
consists of all the members of the council. 
This committee exercises no control over 
administrative matters but it may and does 
criticise the manager’s administration and 
such criticism can hardly fail to have some 
influence on the general character of his 
work. In law, the manager need not pay 
any attention to such criticism. In practice, 
he tends to yield to criticism, which in his 
judgment seems to express a sound view 
or a view held by a very considerable num- 
ber of responsible citizens. His success or 
failure depends very largely on his ability 
to judge the merits of such criticism. 


SpeciAL COMMITTEES 
In addition to the general purposes com- 
mittee, committees are formed from time to 


time to deal with specified matters. These 
are composed, as a rule, of five or six mem- 


Cork, Ireland 


bers. When such committees have reported 
they cease to exist. For instance a com- 
mittee was set up to report upon traffic and 
parking regulations and another to report 
upon suitable sites for the erection of work- 
ing class dwellings. In general, the city 
manager will suggest the setting up of a 
small committee to report on matters which 
cannot be disposed of in discussion or upon 
matters which for one reason or another it 
is not thought desirable to place all the rel- 
evant considerations before the public, or 
where there are so many sides to the ques- 
tion that he feels a “jury” opinion is likely 
to be more correct than his own. For ex- 
ample, the manager might select half a 
dozen parking stations in the city, all of 
which might be entirely suitable from his 
personal point of view, yet he probably 
would deem it wiser to hear many other 
opinions both as to his suggestions and as 
to the suitability of other possible parking 
stations, the necessity for which the man- 
ager might have overlooked. 
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FUNCTIONAL COMMITTEES 


A proposal to appoint functional com- 
mittees was considered and rejected. It 
appeared that such committees are likely 
to produce unbalanced or perhaps more 
correctly ill-balanced expenditure. The di- 
vision of the total sum available for mu- 
nicipal expenditure as between street con- 
struction, street cleansing, public health 
work, fire protection, recreation, and the 
like, would, if functional committees were 
established, depend largely on the strength 
and personality of the chairman of each 
committee. Such a division of expenditure 
would not be productive of the best results 
and, hence, functional committees were 
thought undesirable. It is not suggested 
that the manager is capable of making an 
ideal division of total expenditure between 
the various services but that he will make 
a more impartial division, that he is unlike- 
ly to force expenditure in a particular di- 
rection because his name is associated prom- 
inently with one branch of the public serv- 
ice rather than another. The chairman of 
the functional committee and the members 
of the committee are apt to identify them- 
selves too closely with one particular func- 
tion to the exclusion of all other functions 
of the municipality. 

It follows, too, that the non-existence of 
functional committees ensures a more im- 
partial and detached criticism of a man- 
ager’s budget. Detached criticism seems of 
great importance. Few men are capable of 
such criticism and the creation of function- 
al committees probably ensures that there 
will be the least possible amount of such 
criticism. At the same time, the writer 
sees no substantial difference between what 
are termed departmental and functional 
committees; the objections stated seem to 
apply to either class of committees. 

The general argument against committees 
that exercise control over administrative 
matters is that experience has shown that 
such committees do not administer wisely. 
The reasons why such committees fail are 
difficult to state. Perhaps the main reason is 
that council members are not chosen be- 
cause of their administrative ability, but 
because of their advocacy of policies which 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON COUNCIL COMMITTEES 
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are popular and because of the belief of 
their supporters in their ability to persuade 
a municipal council to adopt such policies. 
Council members are competent to propose 
policy but they are incapable of adminis- 
tering a policy because administration re- 
quires much preliminary study and practi- 
cal administration requires the devotion of 
a large proportion of one’s time to it. 

The average council member can hardly 
spare two hours weekly to public adminis- 
tration and very few devote any of their 
time to its theoretical study. Those who are 
willing to sacrifice much time to municipal 
work are deterred from doing so from the 
experience of finding themselves on a coun- 
cil, some members of which are self seekers, 
some of whom are long-winded and obstruc- 
tive, and some of whom have low standards 
of public morality. In short, just as bad 
coin drives out good, bad councilmen drive 
out the good ones, and thus councils are 
rarely composed of the best material. Pub- 
lic administration requires the best materi- 
al because of the great difficulty of deciding 
between the conflicting claims of a known 
individual and the unseen and almost 
imaginary “general public.” 


Tue ADMINISTRATOR'S TASK 


The best public administrator must ap- 
preciate the rights and needs of the general 
public as intensely and as really as he ap- 
preciates the rights of his own family. Very 
few men, in any walk of life, have this 
ability to “feel” for the general public. It 
is the absence of this ability which produces 
bad administration. Those citizens who 
possess this ability can hardly be found by 
popular election. Indeed, the work of seek- 
ing election is generally repugnant to men 
of finer feelings, so much so that it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that popular election 
ensures their absence from the public serv- 
ice. It is true that in a crisis the best of 
the citizens may come forward and take 
upon themselves the unpleasant task of re- 
forming a city. They have done so not in- 
frequently, but experience leads one to 
believe that the intense fervour called forth 
by a crisis does not endure. The temporary 
change of council personnel is never a per- 
manent or durable reform. 
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The Special Problem for This Issue 


The Role of Council Committees 


Of the forty-three city managers who furnished information on coun- 
cil committees, seventeen report that their cities have standing commit- 
tees. Of the twenty-six without such committees, six have a committee of 
the whole, and about ten appoint special committees as occasion arises. 
The seventeen cities with standing committees report a total of seventy- 
five such committees with widely varying titles: fourteen cities have 
finance committees ; ten, public safety; six, public utilities ; six, public 
property ; five, street and alley; and four, highways. Three-fourths of the 
committees are organized on a functional rather than a departmental 
basis ; several managers express a preference for this form of organization. 


Help Manager Determine Administra- 
tive Policy 


By J. H. Ames 
City Manager, Ames, Iowa 


Six council committees are set up along func- 
tional lines to make recommendations on finance 
and ordinances, streets and alleys, fire and water, 
cemeteries and buildings, sewers and electric 
lights. Administrative matters involving the de- 
termination of new policies are usually referred 
to the appropriate committee and to the city 
manager. The committees often offer valuable 
suggestions but the final decisions relative to ad- 
ministrative control are left to the city manager 
himself. Any attempt on the part of a council 
committee to exercise administrative control 
would result in endless confusion. 





Two Councils With One Committee 
Each 


The only standing committee, that on finance, 
meets just before each council meeting to audit 
bills. Other committees are sometimes appointed 
to investigate special problems in co-operation 
with the manager, but do not exercise adminis- 
trative control. The city manager does not ap- 
prove the idea of departmental council commit- 
tees—W. E. BAUMGARDNER, city manager, Grand 
Haven, Michigan. 


The only council committee, that on trees, 
does not interfere in any way with administrative 
affairs, its chief duty being to discover trees 
which should be removed. The council should 
be a board of directors to be consulted on mat- 
ters of policy and should have no direct control 
over administration—L. D. SHANK, city man- 
ager, Dover, Delaware. 


Committees Never Dictate to Manager 

The five councilmen, who are organized on a 
functional basis into committees on law and pub- 
lic safety, finance and schools, public welfare, 
public works, and public utilities, do not inter- 
fere in any way with the conduct of the adminis- 
trative affairs of the city. —R. H. BrinkKLey, 
city manager, Suffolk, Virginia. 


The organization of the five councilmen into 
committees in charge of the supervision of elec- 
tric, water, sewer, and street activities is purely 
nominal since the city manager co-operating with 
the chairmen of the committees actually handles 
administrative affairs. The committees are charged 
with the duty of supervising the administrative 
departments of the city government, but in 
actual practice they never interfere with the ad- 
ministrative control of the manager—L. B. Du- 
TROW, city manager, Front Royal, Virginia. 





Council Abandons Committee System 
By F. W. Forp, Jr. 
City Manager, Auburn, Maine 


Two councilmen are members of the commit- 
tee on state pensions, a committee set up under 
state law. The other standing committee, that on 
finance, which consists of the mayor and one 
councilman, works with the treasurer and city 
manager to secure temporary loans in anticipa- 
tion of taxes. On all other matters the council 
acts as a committee of the whole. More than six 
years ago when the council was organized into 
several committees, political influence played a 
prominent part in their recommendations, but 
now these committees have been abolished and 
today legislative affairs are discussed in the open 
by the whole council and the administrative 
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SOLVING ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


problems brought up by the manager are dealt 
with by the entire council. If council committees 
are to have control over administrative affairs 
the council-manager plan might as well be re- 
placed by the commission form. 





Discharged Employees Appeal to 
Committee 
By A. B. GmwLey 
City Manager, Compton, California 

The five councilmen are organized on a func- 
tional basis into the fire and police, finance, and 
park committees. These committees, which ex- 
ercise only advisory control over administrative 
affairs, confine their activities to policies which 
in most instances apply to more than one depart- 
ment. Interference with the manager’s adminis- 
trative control occurs only when discharged mem- 
bers of the fire and police departments appeal 
to the appropriate council committee for a hear- 
ing. Though the manager has been upheld by the 
committee in all such cases, it might be necessary 
for him to resign in case the discharged employee 
were upheld. The administrative affairs of the 
city should be entirely under the control of the 
city manager. 





Departmental Committees Tend to 
Exercise Administrative Control 


By C. A. Harretr 
City Manager, Portsmouth, Ohio 


The council is organized into five committees: 
finance, law and claims, highways and sewers, 
police and light, fire and water, and public prop- 
erties. Under this departmental organization 
there has been a tendency toward the exercise of 
administrative control by council committees, 
since this form of organization brings council- 
men into close contact with the personnel of a 
particular department and the councilmen who 
come into close contact with a department usu- 
ally feel that they have some responsibility for 
the work of that department, thus confusing pol- 
icy and administration. The situations which 
arise under departmental organization are likely 
to cause considerable friction and require tactful 
handling. 

However, under a functional organization of 
committees it is not so difficult to separate ad- 
ministration and policy. The activities of com- 
mittees functionally organized have to do with 
several departments and hence do not bring coun- 
cilmen into close contact with the personnel of 
any one department. For example, the problem 
of public safety may involve the fire, police, 
building, and engineering departments. As a re- 
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sult of the functional system the councilman is 
interested in the policy at issue rather than the 
execution of this policy by a particular depart- 
ment. 





Functional Committees Work 
Satisfactorily 
By Witiiam A. Hott 
City Manager, New London, Connecticut 

The council of seven members, including the 
mayor, who is the chairman, is divided into six 
committees each headed by a different council- 
man and each composed of the entire council. 
These six committees are set up functionally 
under the heads of administration, finance, edu- 
cation, protection, welfare, and public work. 
The committee on administration deals with mat- 
ters relating to the mayor and council, city clerk, 
city manager, law director, purchasing agent, se- 
lectmen, elections, planning board, compensation 
board, police court, and the city court. The work 
of the other committees is indicated by their 
titles except possibly street lighting, which is 
under the advisory jurisdiction of the protection 
committee. 

These committees consider all matters referred 
to them by the whole council, prepare reports, 
and submit ordinances or resolutions necessary 
to carry out their recommendations. It is fur- 
ther provided by the council rules that no vote 
shall be taken upon any measure until referred to 
and reported upon by the proper standing com- 
mittee unless by unanimous consent of the coun- 
cil. In preparing reports for the council the 
committee chairman co-operates with the city 
manager. On the whole this system of functional 
committees works satisfactorily. 





Councilmen Serve on Advisory Boards 


By H. G. Oris 
City Manager, Beloit, Wisconsin 


The five councilmen occasionally meet as a 
committee of the whole. In addition they consti- 
tute an advisory board of public works and, at 
the close of the period of tax assessment, func- 
tion as a board of review. The work of these 
two boards is set forth in the state law, and the 
city manager is their executive agent. Aside 
from council committees, there are five citizen 
advisory boards each consisting of five citizens 
named by the city manager and confirmed by 
the council. One councilman and the city man- 
ager are ex-officio members of each board. These 
boards are helpful to the council and of course 
do not exercise any supervision over either the 
council or the city manager. 
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Special Committees Appointed 
Occasionally 
The seven councilmen act as a committee of 
the whole, and occasionally a special committee 
is appointed. It has been the experience of this 
city that council committees slow up considerably 
the handling of city affairs. However, it is some- 
times good policy to have a special committee at 
work on an unusual problem which calls for a 
determination of policy—James R. Po.Ltock, 
city manager, Pontiac, Michigan. 


The mayor may call the council to meet as a 
committee of the whole. In addition, he some- 
times appoints a special committee which is given 
the power to act in conjunction with the city 
manager in placing orders for insurance, fire 
equipment, and other items. At the beginning 
of the year, bids are received for certain com- 
modities which can be estimated in advance for 
the entire year, and the council in regular ses- 
sion designates the sources from which the ma- 
terial is to be secured—A. L. THompson, city 
manager, Chatham, Ontario. 





Committee Controls Police Work 
By J. W. Price 
City Manager, Anaheim, California 

The council is organized into standing com- 
mittees on finance, public improvement, ordi- 
nance, police, and public utilities. Some of these 
are set up functionally, and others along depart- 
mental lines. Although the committees work 
harmoniously under this arrangement it is prefer- 
able to have council committees organized on a 
functional basis since the budget is prepared on 
a functional classification. 

In spite of the fact that a committee is given 
the authority to control the activities of the po- 
lice department, the purchases of which, how- 
ever, are in the hands of the city manager, there 
is no interference by council committees with 
the performance of duties for which the manager 
is primarily responsible. 

Since division of administrative work would 
inevitably result in omission, overlapping, and 
confusion, all administration should be controlled 
from the manager’s office. All administrative 
orders should radiate from one point, and the 
council should operate solely as a legislative and 
policy-determining body. 





Investigate Departmental Activities 
By C. O. RosKeLLey 
City Manager, Brigham, Utah 
The council, which has five members, is organ- 
ized along departmental lines into five commit- 
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tees: (1) fimance, audits, reports, health, and 
sanitation; (2) electric light and public build- 
ings; (3) waterworks, safety, and parks; (4) law 
and ordinance and fire department; and (5) 
streets, cemetery, and irrigation. These commit- 
tees ordinarily confine their activities to policy 
determination, but occasionally they investigate 
departmental affairs and report their findings to 
the entire council. However, there is no com- 
mittee interference with the administrative con- 
trol of the manager. 





Manager Offers Suggestions to 
Committees 
By C. F. SHarpe 
Executive Assistant to the City Manager, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Since matters of policy determination usually 
fall more distinctly into a functional classifica- 
tion the nine councilmen are organized on a func- 
tional basis into committees on highways, sewers, 
public utilities, public institutions, finance, law, 
city planning, public welfare, and traffic. These 
committees make decisions affecting policy only 
but the city manager sometimes attends the meet- 
ings of the major committees to offer suggestions. 
Interference by council committees in matters of 
administration would destroy not only the ad- 
vantages of the council-manager plan, but also 
would impede administrative action. 





Council Opinion Helpful in 
Management 
By H. A. Scumitt 
Village Manager, Shorewood, Wisconsin 

For many years the council has been organ- 
ized on a departmental basis into committees on 
finance and administration; streets and plats; 
police, fire, and buildings; sewer and water; judi- 
ciary; lighting; and health. Before the adoption 
of council-manager government these committees 
solved the administrative problems which came 
up in their various departments, but this system 
became inadequate to cope with the problems 
arising in a growing community. Now none of 
these committees exercises control over adminis- 
trative affairs except the health board, which is 
vested with such authority by the state law. 

The plan of dividing the council into com- 
mittees is a very good one. Although the ordi- 
nary routine of administration is handled with- 
out consultation with the council, the opinion of 
the various committee heads on important mat- 
ters is sought by the manager. This arrangement 
seems satisfactory because it enables the council 
to keep in constant touch with all important 
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matters relating to administration which they 
as personal representatives of the people should 
know about and upon which their good judgment 
is decidedly helpful. This plan also lessens the 
possibility of the public getting the false im- 
pression that the manager is a czar. In my opin- 
ion, a manager should not take too much au- 
thority in his own hands. 





Organized on Departmental Basis 


By E. M. SNECKENBERGER 
City Manager, Rapid City, South Dakota 


The city council, composed of nine members, 
is divided along departmental lines into commit- 
tees on fire and police, water and sewers, parks, 
streets and alleys, finance, and the auditorium. 
The organization of committees on a depart- 
mental basis makes possible a distribution of 
work among the councilmen in such a way that 
each councilman has only a few city problems 
to study. These committees do not exercise con- 
trol over administrative departments. Since such 
control would tend to break down the morale of 
department heads, it should be tolerated only in 
specific instances with the knowledge and consent 
of the manager. 
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Committees Report on Special Problems 
By Joun B. Wricut 
City Manager, Stratford, Connecticut 

There are three committees of three members 
each, organized to advise the council as a whole 
on finance, claims, and ordinances. These com- 
mittees investigate matters referred to them and 
make recommendations to the council, but do 
not exercise any control over administrative func- 
tions. This is just as it should be; the exercise 
of administrative control by committees would 
limit the manager’s responsibility and thus under- 
mine the basis of the council-manager system. 





Manager Consults Council Committees 
By Norman G. Younc 
City Manager, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania 

The eight committees into which the twelve 
councilmen are organized determine policies rel- 
ative to ordinances, finance, borough property, 
highways, parks, and public safety. There are 
two committees on both highways and parks, and 
the committee on public safety includes water, 
health, fire, police, and lights. These committees 
determine policies and may be consulted by the 
city manager at any time. They are a valuable 
aid to the city manager, but if they exercised 
administrative duties it would tend to make a 
puppet of the manager. 








Problems for Future Issues— 


THE GROWTH OF MUNICIPAL ACTIVITIES 


(1) List the new activities (for definition see Dr. Upson’s article in this issue) that your city has as- 
sumed in the past ten years, indicating the year assumed and which of the activities were: (a) 
imposed by state law; (b) taken over from private agencies; and (c) new activities voluntarily 
assumed. Also indicate approximately what per cent of the total municipal expenditures for the past 
year was spent on each of these activities. 

Relate briefly the circumstances under which these activities other than those imposed by state 
law were assumed by the city. 


HANDLING OF COMPLAINTS 


(1) Do you maintain a central bureau of complaints? 
(2) If so, what is the title of the employee in charge, and to what department is he attached? 
(3) If you have no central complaint bureau, does each department receive and attend to all com- 
plaints pertaining to its activities? 
(4) Are complainants always advised as to the disposition made of their complaints? How is this done? 
(5) What method is used to ascertain whether the complaint has been remedied to the satisfaction of 
the complainant? 
(6) What method is provided to inform the city manager of the number and character of all complaints 
received and their disposition? 
(7) What classification is made of these complaints and how frequently are they summarized and 
made available to the manager? 
(8) Is a special complaint form used which provides for a report of the disposition? 
(9) What types of complaints, if any, must be referred immediately to the manager's office? 
(10) Do you interpret an increase in complaints as meaning a more critical and intelligent public or a 
reflection on the character of the service? Explain. 
Readers are invited to send in their contributions dealing with these problems before June 20. 
The special problem for the July issue is “A City Manager’s Contact with the Public.” 
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Interesting Letters 


Correspondence is invited for this section. Views expressed do not 
necessarily represent the opinion of the editors. 


When to Quit? 
Editor: 

The news note in PuBLic MANAGEMENT for 
February, page 79, touches on a fundamental 
principle. It shows how the conscientious city 
manager, trying to keep out of politics, under- 
takes the impossible. When a city manager or 
other public official gets involved in political en- 
tanglements so seriously that the administration 
policy is embarrassed because the public is more 
concerned with politics than with administration, 
then he ought to quit—and stay quit so far as 
that town is concerned. But any city manager 
who imagines that he can manage successfully 
without a tinge of political embarrassment, in 
time will find out that it simply cannot be done. 

What every city needs all the time are officials 
more eager to administer their jobs successfully 
and non-politically than they are to bask in the 
limelight, make speeches, attend banquets or 
become themselves public issues. At the same 
time success in public management requires at 
least enough courage to justify a man in not 
being afraid of political bugaboos. 

So long as government is human, inevitably 
the human factors will influence it more or less. 
The only way to free it completely of all politics 
is to make it mechanical and put a 100 per cent 
Mussolini at the top of it—but this is not the 
council-manager plan. 


W. P. Lovett, executive secretary 
Detroit Citizens League 


“Manager Cannot Avoid Politics” 
Sir: j 

I am taking the liberty of sending you the fol- 
lowing comments on your publication entitled, 
“The Qualifications and Selection af a City 
Manager.” 

The International City Managers’ Association 
has missed a real opportunity to place the public 
official called city manager in his proper and 
merited position in municipal government. You 
have related him to a lower or subordinate plane 
and in my opinion have not thereby benefited 


the profession. A city manager is and should be’ 


the chief executive of the city. You make him 
out as merely a chief clerk. 

It is true that on page 4 you speak of the 
manager as “chief administrative officer” of the 


city but you immediately qualify and weaken 
this by an enumeration of duties which are 
largely routine and which everyone expects the 
manager to do as a matter of course. These 
duties of course imply leadership but it would 
have been much more effective if you had re- 
ferred to him as the chief executive of the city. 

What do the words “chief executive” and ‘“ad- 
ministration” mean? They mean the same in 
municipal government as anywhere else—direc- 
tion, management, action, performance, execu- 
tion, leadership. And leadership is what is ex- 
pected of a real city manager. No city will really 
get it, however, in a chief clerk manager who 
won't and can’t lead and who feels that he must 
leave decisions to the so-called policy determin- 
ing body and chooses to follow a group of coun- 
cilmen or other elective officials. Maybe this is 
what some few cities want in a manager, but I 
doubt if it is at all general. That it fits in with 
the ideas of some of the leaders in educational 
and professional circles I know from experience. 
But does your committee want the country to 
believe that the City Managers’ Association rec- 
ommends a seat in the “caboose” for the chief 
executive manager of the American city instead 
of a hand on the “throttle” or the “controls’’? 

Under “general considerations” you state the 
fundamental requirement for a real chief execu- 
tive city manager—namely, he must know how 
to handle men. Now, to handle men means lead- 
ership in the best and broadest sense. And ad- 
ministration is the understanding and adjusting 
of human nature or the handling of men. It in- 
volves direction, management, action, perform- 
ance, execution, and leadership. Why go to New 
York by the way of Constantinople? 

The “essential qualifications’ enumerated in 
your publication are all right to emphasize as 
you have done but most of them are best found 
in a person who will and can be a chief executive 
manager. They are less often found in a person 
who is willing to be a chief clerk manager. An 
“honest, forceful, tactful, industrious” city man- 
ager, with “vision and a sense of humor” and who 
is “loyal to the best interests of the city” will 
make himself a leader. Why not encourage the 
profession to be leaders instead of clerks? 

You say “a good city manager refuses to play 
politics or to give advice to the council, to groups 
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INTERESTING LETTERS 


or to individuals which is inconsistent with his 
own best judgment or the permanent interests 
of the city.” Of course not. But a manager who 
will and can be a chief executive, who is big 
enough to be a leader, will not play this kind of 
politics. The chances are that “a good” chief 
clerk manager will and I find he usually does. 
No real manager can avoid politics. You can’t 
place a manager in the midst of the greatest and 
warmest hive of politics—the modern American 
city—and expect him to stand aloof and say “I 
won't get my fingers all sticky.” If he is a leader 
he will be the center of the political hive also. 
If he is a real chief executive he will understand 


They 


Until quite recently most chief executives 
considered that one of their prime functions was 
to sign checks. Even today many of them, while 
having a daily report of cash receipts and dis- 
bursements and bank balances, have absolutely 
no daily information concerning the vital factors 
constituting the sources from which cash flows.— 
Joun H. WituiaMs in the Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society. 

* * x 

At a time when economy, both national and 
local, is to the forefront it is natural that a 
method which permits the assessment of com- 
parative expenditure should command sustained 
attention. If further incentive be needed, the 
example of industry all over the world, and of 
local government in America particularly, cannot 
fail to lead treasurers in this country to examine 
ways and means of producing proper comparisons 
of cost as between one town and another.—The 
Municipal Journal (England). 

* * * 

The first step toward rationality in American 
city government is to remove all partisan sym- 
bols and designations from the municipal ballot. 
Cleveland, Boston, Los Angeles, Cincinnati, and 
some other large cities have already taken this 
step with advantageous results. Removing the 
designations does not mean that party organiza- 
tions fade out of the picture, but it does foster 
the growth of an independent element in munici- 
pal politics and makes machine domination more 
difficult—Wi_t1am B. Munro in the New York 
Times Magazine. 

* * x 
Diversified sources of income should equalize 
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and adjust political human nature also. And in 
the broadest and best sense he will be a large 
factor in the determination of policies—which 
after all in government is nothing but politics. 
He will make himself administrative and political 
leader without necessarily becoming a party par- 
tisan. He will thus become politically active and 
give advice to council, groups and organizations 
consistent with the best interests of the city. And 
this is just what people do expect and will expect 
him to do. If your committee thinks otherwise 
they do not understand the predominating politi- 
cal sentiment in American cities. 
Howe. WRIGHT. 


Say — 


tax burdens as respects classes of property and 
persons, but the problem of local rates and 
levies is far more intimately connected with the 
regulation of spending. The complete solution 
of the problem of rates is therefore closely 
bound up with public supervision of the local 
budget; the consolidation of small tax jurisdic- 
tions; the consolidation of functions; and the 
most exact and equitable evaluation of realty — 
E. S. Topp of Miami University in The Public 
Dollar. 
*x* * * 


The integration of governments, as a construc- 
tive policy, can begin with the elimination of the 
township. . . . The time has also come for abol- 
ishing such special districts for schools, roads, 
drainage, sewer, water, fire prevention, parks, 
street lighting, libraries, flood control, weed con- 
trol, mosquito abatement, moth extermination, 
tree planting, and bridge building. These districts 
have been created in the main to perform special 
tasks, the completion of which removed the oc- 
casion for their continuance, yet many of them 
have lived on. . . . The next step should be the 
consolidation of counties, followed by their even- 
tual elimination. “We have them because our 
fathers and grandfathers had them.” . . . If the 
process of transferring functions from the county 
to the state continues (or is hastened) the need 
for counties will disappear. . . . City government, 
however, should be left in its present position, 
except that its political jurisdiction should be 
made coextensive with its social and economic 
sphere of influence—Srmeon E. Lecanp, profes- 
sor in The University of Chicago, in the Tax 
Magazine. 








News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


A. M. Wilson—A Public Servant of 
High Ideals 


City managers and others who knew A. M. 
Wilson will learn with sorrow of his death on 
May 2 in Kansas City while enroute to his 
home in Colorado Springs from Europe, where 
he and Mrs. Wilson had been sojourning for sev- 
eral months. Mr. Wilson had given a great deal 
of his time to the public service. He had been 
either a member of the city council or mayor of 
Manitou, Colorado, for a period of sixteen years. 
In 1916 he was elected to the state legislature 
where he served until 1921 when he was drafted 
as the first city manager of Colorado Springs. 
He resigned this position in 1930, in order to re- 
tire from active life and to travel. Mr. Wilson 
was a vice-president of the International City 
Managers’ Association in 1926, and the same 
year was host to the convention of the Associa- 
tion. His devotion to the public service was ex- 
emplified in the keen interest he always main- 
tained in the affairs of the Association and which 
continued unabated even after his retirement. 
Mr. Wilson gave much of himself to his chosen 
profession and he will be remembered long as a 
public servant of high ideals. 


City Operates Commercial Gas Station 


Wide inquiry reveals that the only municipally- 
owned and operated gasoline filling station in the 
United States doing a commercial business is in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Since its establishment by 
charter amendment in 1924, it has weathered 
successfully several attacks by private oil and 
gas interests. Two or three cases have been 
brought into lower state and federal courts at- 
tacking the legality of the station, and one case 
was appealed by the private interests from the 
state supreme court to the United States Su- 
preme Court, but the constitutional right of the 
city to maintain the station was upheld in every 
instance. Failing in these attacks the oil and 
filling station interests worked for the election 
of councilmen who would so manage the munici- 
pal station as to lessen its influence as a competi- 
tor. Defeated in this attempt, they proposed an 
amendment to the city charter to repeal the 
section authorizing the city station, but this 
amendment was overwhelmingly defeated by a 
vote of 11,256 to 5,173 on April 7 of this year. 

The municipal gasoline station is operated by 


the bureau of municipal coal and gasoline in the 
department of public safety. The gasoline divi- 
sion reported receipts for the year ending August 
31, 1930, as $130,103, and disbursements as 
$120,738, representing a profit of nearly $9,500 
while the coal division showed a net profit of 
about $1,000. At the time of the April 7 election 
the municipal station price for standard test gaso- 
line was thirteen cents including four cents tax, 
as compared with the prevailing private station 
price of sixteen cents. Since the election many 
of the private dealers have reduced their prices 
to that of the city station. There is no doubt 
that the municipal station has served to regulate 
and stabilize the price of gasoline in Lincoln, and 
to keep the average price below what it otherwise 
would have been without its competitive inter- 
ference —L. E. AyLswortH and M. H. Satter- 
FIELD, department of political science, University 
of Nebraska. 


County Progress 


Montana has adopted a county-manager law 
enabling all counties in the state to adopt a thor- 
oughgoing county-manager system. It provides 
for the departments of public works, finance, and 
public welfare, and the county board upon recom- 
mendation of the manager may establish addi- 
tional departments. The school superintendent, 
sheriff, attorney, and clerk continue to be elected 
but all their employees are to be appointed by the 
manager and their budgets must be submitted to 
him. As reported in the May issue of PusBLic 
MANAGEMENT, county-manager enabling bills died 
in committee in the Iowa and Oklahoma legisla- 
tures. 

The success of the budget system in Polk 
County, Iowa, has led the legislature to enact a 
law requiring all counties in the state to adopt 
a real budget system. 

A Nebraska law gives county boards authority 
to create county boards of public welfare. 


A Social Case Worker and Tax 
Abatements 


Late in 1930, the assessors’ department in the 
City of Boston added to its staff a trained social 
case worker assigned to investigate applications 
for abatement of taxes on the ground of de- 
pendency or poverty. The city assessors, pleased 
with the results obtained, have recently appointed 
six assistant investigators. All applications for 
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tax abatement except those claiming over-valua- 
tion must be reported upon by the chief social 
case worker before the application is considered. 

This method of investigating applications for 
abatement of taxes had been started in 1923 by 
the Boston Finance Commission when it was 
learned that persons of considerable means were 
obtaining abatement on the ground of poverty. 
The Commission continued the work for about 
seven years with such excellent results that the 
assessing department took over the activity as a 
regular feature of its work. The chief case worker 
has had many years’ experience with private 
charitable organizations, with the Red Cross, and 
in state welfare work. 


Straight Shooting 

On April 23, Governor Roosevelt of New York 
vetoed a bill proposing to repeal the optional 
city government law of 1914. Had the bill be- 
come a law it would have been impossible for 
any city except cities with the commission plan 
to adopt the council-manager form. Governor 
Roosevelt's message vetoing the bill was as 
follows: 

This is a simple little bill to prevent hereafter 
any city from adopting any one of the several 
optional forms of city government. 

To sign this bill would be to block all moves 
in the direction of municipal reform, economy, 
and efficiency, and to prevent citizens from seek- 
ing to improve local government through the 
present optional methods. Furthermore, the bill 
is wholly out of keeping with the spirit of home 
rule. 

What we need in this state is further experi- 
mentation with new forms of local government 
in order to get away from archaic, inefficient, 
and wasteful methods which, I regret to say, too 
often obtain in cities, villages, towns, and 
counties. 

The bill is wholly contrary to the spirit of the 
age. It is disapproved. 


Does Licensing Protect the Public? 

Should the state legislature abolish doctors’, 
lawyers’, engineers’, and other licenses? Is it 
more important that the public should be pro- 
tected, by means of license laws, or that the 
embryo lawyer or engineer should have a clear 
field to practice his own chosen profession, un- 
hampered by any license examinations? And do 
the examinations, in practice, protect the public? 
Is there a better way by which such protection 
might be gained? 

Answers to these questions are attempted in a 
voluminous report just published by the Com- 
monwealth Club of California, entitled Legislative 


Occupational Restrictions. The survey, the first 
ever made in this field, was directed by Professor 
Samuel C. May of the University of California, 
and Professor E. A. Cottrell of Stanford Uni- 
versity. Hugo S. Wall of Stanford University per- 
formed the task of compiling, comparing, and 
summarizing the laws of eighteen states relating 
to licensing occupations, trades, and professions. 
It was found that of the 1,364 license laws in 
these states, 481 were enacted to protect public 
health; 204 to protect public safety and conveni- 
ence; 353 to protect the public against frauds of 
various kinds; 108 to protect the public morals; 
and 175 concerned themselves with the protection 
of the fish and game of the state. 

Among the_other significant points set forth in 
the report were the following: (1) The demand 
for restrictive or license laws, with few excep- 
tions, has come from those vocations that seek 
to be licensed; (2) Little or no interest has been 
displayed by the community regarding this type 
of legislation; (3) Seldom has it been given any 
study by legislative bodies; (4) A standard of 
medium fitness is given legal sanction for nearly 
all licensed callings; (5) Revocation of license is 
so seldom invoked that it is comparatively negli- 
gible; (6) “Good moral character,” a prerequisite 
for nearly all vocational licenses, is a compara- 
tively valueless restriction; and (7) The socio- 
logical experiment, this trend of occupational re- 
strictions, is a result of the present complex 
social order. 


Council-Manager News 


Council-manager enabling bills for Philadelphia 
and for all Pennsylvania boroughs died in com- 
mittee when the legislature adjourned recently. 
In Illinois, the council-manager enabling bill has 
passed the senate and is on second reading in the 
house. 

Belton, Texas, a city with a population of 
3,779, recently adopted a council-manager char- 
ter by a 3-1 vote, and Bangor, Maine; Euclid, 
Ohio; Greenville, Texas; and Miamisburg, Ohio, 
have set early dates for referenda on council- 
manager charters. 


Will the Poorhouse Be Abolished ? 


The recent enactment of old age security laws 
in Colorado, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and 
West Virginia, brings the number of states with 
such laws to seventeen. Delaware, Idaho, Min- 
nesota and Wyoming have enacted new laws or 
improved old statutes, and Maine, Oregon and 
Connecticut have passed laws providing for the 
appointment of commissions to study the prob- 
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lem; their findings are to be reported to the next 
legislature. A similar commission will also be 
established in Illinois. The New Hampshire law 
makes provisions for pensions at seventy years 
of age to fifteen-year residents of the state. The 
pensions are not to exceed $7.50 weekly and are 
mandatory upon counties and cities. The New 
Jersey act provides for assistance by the state 
and counties to citizens seventy years of age 
and over, who have lived in the state for fifteen 
years and in the county for one year. The pro- 
visions of this law are to be applied by county 
welfare boards especially created for the purpose. 

With the exception of West Virginia, the new 
laws are state-wide, mandatory, and provide for 
adequate administration. California was the first 
state to adopt a mandatory law; it became ef- 
fective in 1930. The New York law went into 
effect on January 1 of this year, and in Massa- 
chusetts the board of public welfare of all cities 
and towns will begin administering old age relief 
on July 1 of this year, in accordance with the 
law passed in 1930. In addition to the states al- 
ready mentioned, six other states have set up 
county optional systems. 

The significance of the old age relief movement 
is indicated by the fact that in 1929 only two 
governors urged action on the subject, while this 
year, according to the American Association for 
Old Age Security, the subject was discussed by 
fifteen governors and about 100 bills and reso- 
lutions were introduced in thirty-eight state legis- 
latures. 

When one considers the rapid progress made 
since the first state law on the subject was en- 
acted in 1923, it gives reason to hope that the 
poorhouse may soon be a relic of the past. 


Conference Plans Progressing 


Plans for the Eighteenth Annual Conference of 
The International City Managers’ Association, 
which will be held at Louisville, Kentucky, Octo- 
ber 7-10, 1931, are well under way. President 
Story recently appointed O. A. Kratz, city man- 
ager of Covington, Kentucky, and at present the 
only city manager in that state, as the third 
member of the program committee. According to 
custom the president and secretary are the other 
two members of this committee. Early returns 
indicate that the attendance will exceed that of 
any previous conference of the Association. On 
May 20, 114 had already indicated their plans 
to attend. This figure should easily exceed 200 
before the time for the meeting. The tentative 
program, containing many interesting features, 
soon will be available. 


A City With Two Councils 

Ventura, California, a city of 11,432 population, 
has the unique distinction at the present time of 
having two councils; the city treasurer refuses to 
issue warrants; officers of both the old and new 
regime are consulting their attorneys and bonds- 
men; and the new city manager does not know his 
status. This unusual situation arises from the fact 
that when the new council elected April 7 under the 
council-manager charter adopted last November 
went into office and appointed a manager, they 
were confronted with a quo warranto action 
brought by the anti-charter forces. When the 
charter was presented to the state legislature for 
approval it was pointed out by the opposition 
that the old city council had failed to abide by 
a legal provision requiring pre-election publica- 
tion of notice that copies of the proposed charter 
were on file with the city clerk. Although the 
notices had been published, they did not appear 
on the records as legal notices. The state legisla- 
ture, however, approved the charter unanimously 
and the opposition countered by bringing a quo 
warranto action. A demurrer was overruled in the 
superior court, and the judgment ordered the old 
council to resume office. An attempt is being 
made to secure an immediate hearing before the 
state supreme court. In the meantime a work- 
ing agreement has been reached which is satis- 
factory to the city treasurer whereby both the 
old and the new council are approving the neces- 
sary payroll and other expenditures until a deci- 
sion has been secured from the supreme court.— 
Joun M. Prirrner, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Reduction of Taxes Chief Problem 

While the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, held 
at Atlantic City April 29 to May 1, was devoted 
primarily to the problems of business, several 
of the discussions touched on points of direct 
interest to municipal officials. Among these were 
taxation and public expenditures, city planning, 
long-term financial programs, consolidation of 
local governments, and municipal transportation 
problems, discussed at round table meetings. 

Reduction of taxes and public expenditures 
without curtailing necessary public services was 
the main theme of the discussion at the round 
table on public finance. It was the consensus of 
opinion that increases in taxation in a time of 
economic duress were ill-timed, as placing addi- 
tional burdens upon business and a public already 
hampered by depressed conditions. As an aid to 
economic recovery, it was contended that, where 
possible, taxes should be reduced as one means 
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of relieving business and the public of restrictions 
upon their purchasing power. Resolutions pro- 
posed at the round table and adopted by the gen- 
eral meeting advocated a reduction in the federal 
tax upon capital gains and a deflation in govern- 
mental expenditures that would correspond with 
the deflation now being undergone by private 
business, and opposed further increases in tax- 
ation. 

In the discussion of ways and means of reduc- 
ing public expenditures, attention was directed 
primarily to local governments. Consolidation of 
many governmental agencies, such as counties 
and school districts, into larger and more efficient 
units, and the abolition of such obsolete units of 
government as western townships, were regarded 
by Judge Arthur J. Lacy of Detroit, chairman of 
the Property Owners’ Division of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, as one of the 
most effective methods of reducing costs. In this 
he was seconded by Henry P. Seidemann of the 
Institute for Government Research, Washington, 
D. C., who described the recent proposals for 
such consolidations in North Carolina. 

The need for city planning, coupled with prop- 
erly devised long-term programs of capital ex- 
penditures, was stressed at a round table on the 
effects of municipal development upon the busi- 
ness of a community. The Regional Plan of New 
York and Its Environs was described briefly by 
George McAneny of New York, president of the 
Regional Plan Association. He emphasized the 
need for planning for transportation facilities, 
new business districts and housing, as well as for 
streets, parks, playgrounds, and the like. Such 
plans, he declared, should be coupled with well 
devised and well enforced zoning regulations. 
Financial aspects of planning were discussed by 
City Manager William E. O’Brien of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 

That there was need for intensive study of the 
transportation problems of every community, par- 
ticularly as concerns street railways, buses and 
other rapid transit facilities was the dominant 
note at the round table discussion on mass trans- 
portation in cities. Plans were made for studies 
of the franchise and fiscal problems of rapid 
transit agencies, to deal particularly with ques- 
tions of rates, subsidies, and possible methods 
of relief from special financial burdens and 
charges —WeLtLes A. Gray, finance department, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


How and Where School Money Goes 

A study to discover exactly how and where the 
United States spends the three billion dollars it 
pays each year for public education is being 
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launched this month by the United States Office 
of Education. An advisory committee will be re- 
cruited from members of state tax commissions 
and civic groups, as well as city and state school 
superintendents and college professors. One fac- 
tor which prompted the survey was the National 
Education Association research study which re- 
vealed that 84 per cent of school legislation in 
forty-four states in 1930-31 had to do with school 
revenue and taxation. The present survey was au- 
thorized by the last Congress which appropriated 
$50,000 for the first year’s work. It is expected 
that the survey will extend over four years and 
cost $350,000. 


Legislation Affecting Municipalities 
Legislation recently enacted in several states 
provides : 

That Montana cities be required to prepare 
budgets and hold public hearings, and that a 
board of school budget supervisors be established 
in every county. 

That cities in Maryland be given power to fix 
the school budget when voters twice reject 
budgets prepared by the school board. 

That the governor of Michigan appoint a 
state commission of inquiry into county, town- 
ship, and school district government. 

That all Oregon cities be given complete home 
rule over public utilities, 

That in Iowa, a 60 per cent majority of votes 
cast at an election be required in order to 
carry county or city bond issues. 

That a state-wide police communication sys- 
tem be set up in New York. 

That Iowa cities be required to install police 
radio receiving sets to pick up crime information 
sent out from the state capitol. 

That all taxing bodies in Iowa be required to 
reduce local taxes 5 per cent in 1932 and 1933. 


A Municipal Doctor System 


The doctors are paid from $3,000 to $5,000 a 
year—more than some of them ever made before 
—the patients have all the attention they need, 
everybody is happy and presumably well. Thus 
operates the plan established by thirty-five rural 
municipalities in the Canadian provinces of Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. Twenty-one physicians 
are employed full-time by twenty of the thirty- 
two rural municipalities in Saskatchewan which 
have adopted the system of paying physicians a 
salary. The other twelve municipalities use the 
part-time services of seventeen physicians. Some- 
times a part of the physician’s salary is paid by 
the rural municipality, which corresponds to 
the county in the United States, and part by the 
towns or villages which he also serves. In Mani- 
toba, three municipalities employ physicians. 
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These municipal physicians keep regular office 
hours, make calls on patients, and discourage 
calls for trivial causes by charging fees for first 
calls. The system was first established in 1921 
and is being adopted by other municipalities 
when they find existing medical services inade- 
quate or too costly, or when the private practi- 
tioners, unable to make a living in a small com- 
munity, prepare to leave for better fields. Not 
one of the municipalities which have adopted the 
plan have returned to the practice of depending 
upon private physicians, according to the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care which re- 
cently completed a field survey of the system. 
The committee observes that certain sections of 
the United States also face a shortage of rural 
physicians. 


Agency for Compiling Municipal 
Standards and Costs Proposed 

With the view of establishing a sound basis 
for the intelligent criticism and control of public 
expenditures, it was proposed by the New Jersey 
Commission to Investigate County and Munici- 
pal Taxation and Expenditures, in its recent re- 
port to the governor and legislature, that a divi- 
sion of municipal standards and costs be set up 
in the department of municipal accounts. The 
Commission proposed that such a division should 
compile information relative to the cost of con- 
ducting the various county and municipal serv- 
ices, prescribe appropriate systems and meth- 
ods of accounting and reporting, and upon the 
basis of data collected, prepare suitable stand- 
ards or unit costs for use in the preparation of 
the annual municipal and county budgets as well 
as for the purpose of comparing costs between 
cities and between different periods. Since no 
action was taken on this proposal by the 1931 
legislature the commission plans to present a bill 
embodying this idea to the next legislature. 


Administrative Assistants to Mayors 

The frequent change in the office of mayor in 
Detroit, owing to a short term, resignations, and 
recalls—ten mayors in sixteen years—has de- 
stroyed the continuity of administration and 
compelled subordinate administrative officers to 
mark time pending the determination of adminis- 
trative policies by the new executive, according 
to a recent report of the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research. In addition, the incoming 
mayor is unfamiliar with city administration, and 
with only a two-year term, he must devote con- 
siderable time to political affairs. 

In order to provide more continuity in admin- 
istration, the Bureau suggests an amendment to 


the city charter creating the office of an adminis- 
trative assistant to the mayor, a position paying 
$15,000 to $18,000 a year, and removed from 
politics by placing it under the classified civil 
service. The Bureau believes that this plan would 
result in the delegation by the mayor of much 
administrative detail to this assistant, and that it 
would give the mayor more time to devote to 
leadership in politics. This suggestion follows 
quite closely the provisions in the charter recently 
adopted by San Francisco. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 

Georce F. BARNARD was appointed city man- 
ager of Benton Harbor, Michigan, in April, suc- 
ceeding H. L. Lynch, who had been city manager 
since April, 1929. 

R. E. CLEMENT, a former city councilman, be- 
came city manager of Norman, Oklahoma, in 
May. He succeeds John T. Hamill, city manager 
since May, 1927. 

Joun W. HAtt resigned his position as city 
engineer of Miles City, Montana, to become the 
first city manager of Ventura, California, on 
May 1. 

Fioyp Kupper succeeded L. H. Sours as city 
manager of Iowa Falls, Iowa, in April. Mr. 
Sours had been city manager since October, 1927. 

Howarp F. Mace, city clerk of Mexia, Texas, 
became city manager of Mexia in April. He suc- 
ceeds Ray D. Morgan, who had been city man- 
ager for two years. 

Joun L. McCLetianp was appointed city man- 
ager of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, in April, suc- 
ceeding Edmund M. Fry, city manager since 
April, 1927. Mr. McClelland has been an auto- 
mobile dealer and financier in Oklahoma City for 
several years. 

J. Bryan MILver has resigned as city man- 
ager of Lubbock, Texas, effective June 1, to be- 
come the first city manager of Jacksonville, 
Texas. 

Net B. Prerson, former construction engineer 
in Oakland, California, became city manager of 
Alameda, California, May 1. He succeeds Clifton 
E. Hickok, who had been city manager since 
July, 1921. 

L. M. Rostnson, a local osteopath, recently 
was appointed city manager of Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. He succeeds R. Linn Osborn, city man- 
ager since August, 1927. 

F. E. Supe succeeded Clyde B. King as city 
manager of El Dorado, Kansas, in April. Mr. 
King had resigned his position to become the first 
city manager of Arkansas City, Kansas. 


B. F. Spicer has been appointed the first city 


manager of Cleveland, Oklahoma. 
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Model City to Have City Manager 

The plans for the new town of Boulder City, 
Colorado, prepared by S. R. Deboer, city planner, 
have been accepted by the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It is estimated that this 
new town will have an initial population of about 
4,000, composed of officials, workers, and others, 
as well as their families, that must be provided 
living quarters during the construction of the 
Hoover Dam. The town is to be built according 
to the most advanced principles of city planning, 
including super-residence blocks within which 
there will be small playgrounds equipped with 
apparatus for use by small children. The street 
lay-out will insure direct connection of all resi- 
dential areas with the central business section; 
business and through traffic streets will be separat- 
ed; off-street parking facilities will be provided. 
Public and semi-public buildings will form an im- 
posing civic center. 

Because of such near-by attractions as Grand 
Canyon, Zion and Bryce Canyons, and the dam 
itself, it is expected that the city will draw many 
tourists thus tending to insure its permanency. 
Its governmental set-up is to consist of three 
councilmen and a city manager. 


Mixing Politics With Home Rule 

Complete control over the police, fire, and 
health departments of Providence, Rhode Island, 
a city with a population of 253,000, has been 
given to a board of public safety appointed by 
the governor in accordance with a law recently 
passed. The city council is required to approve 
the board’s budget and provide the funds neces- 
sary for operating these departments. Provision 
also is made for the appointment by the governor 
of a state commission to study city and town 
police systems in the state. Another law provides 
for the appointment by the governor of a police 
board of three members to take over the con- 
trol of the police in Central Falls, Rhode Island, 
a city of 26,000 inhabitants. 


A New Day for Chicago 

Anton J. Cermak, Chicago’s new mayor, has 
taken definite steps toward improving the city’s 
administrative affairs by appointing leading citi- 
zens to a mayor’s advisory commission with in- 
structions to study the city government with a 
view of making constructive recommendations to 
consolidate the existing thirty-two departments 
into a smaller number, to standardize contracts 
and specifications, to reclassify the civil service, 
to provide for the regular publication of munici- 
pal reports, to unify accounting and bookkeeping 
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services, and to canvass and study the merits of 
bond proposals. The mayor has appointed Pro- 
fessor Leonard D. White of the University of 
Chicago to the civil service commission and 
urged Professor Charles E. Merriam to become 
president of the board of education. 


Vocational Education for Municipal 
Officials 

The interest shown in vocational edu¢ation by 
municipal officers in England has led to the estab- 
lishment recently by the University of Liverpool 
of a course in public administration covering three 
winter sessions, and the Liverpool city council has 
agreed to pay half the fees for twenty municipal 
employees who have enrolled for the courses. 
The University of London and Manchester Uni- 
versity had already established such courses, and 
the National Association of Local Government 
Officers has appealed to all other universities in 
the United Kingdom with a view toward secur- 
ing the establishment of similar courses. L. Hill, 
general secretary of N. A. L. G. O., in the 
Municipal Journal, points out that for an ap- 
preciation of the technique of public administra- 
tion “one should understand the development, 
side by side with local government, of those 
voluntary agencies which have been the pre- 
cursors of statutory authority, be able to focus 
accurately the relationship between the nation 
and the citizen, see the local machine work as a 
whole and not departmentally, and above all, be 
qualified to make comparison with experiments in 
other countries.” 


Startling Strides 
are being made in City 


Government these days 
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